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with others of Linum perenne. This attractive little 
flax, with round, fairylike flowers and delicate 
foliage acts as a contrast to the strong steeplelike 
stalks of lupines and the two together form an 
enchanting plant- 
ing. 

Of course July 
is the high day 
of the phloxes. 
These sturdy and 
most showy plants 
have become iden- 
tified with innu- 
merable gardens 
because they are 
not difficult to 
grow. They are 
cheerful and col- 
orful in personal- 
ity and they serve 
either for garden 
effects or for 
picking flowers. 
But on close in- 
spection it would, 
seem that they 
have not the 
charm of many 
other flowers. 
Their leafage is 
coarse and ugly 
and the flowers 
themselves make 
no especial ap- 
peal. For gay, 
symmetrical mass 
color effect, how- 
ever, they have not a rival in the July garden. 

So exclusively for the purposes of mass-color 
effects have phloxes been used that each year their 
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Fraction of a garden ix Greenwich, Conn., showing that a xearby 
neighbor's house is planted out by evergreens, a trellis seat and 
July blooms 



bloom becomes smaller and more numerous. In 
England, on the contrary, phloxes are cultivated for 
individual flowers and there, at the shows, many 
are seen bearing comparatively few flowers but each 

one as large as a 
fifty - cent piece. 
The phloxes of 
American gar- 
dens, while ex- 
traordinarily pro- 
lific in bloom, 
show them on an 
average about the 
size of a ten-cent 
piece. 

In one secluded 
garden, the en- 
trance into which 
is guarded by two 
little marble 
ladies of the 
period of Louis 
XV, the coral 
pink bloom of 
phloxes is the 
only color bright- 
ening the sur- 
rounding green- 
ness. And here 
these plants ap- 
pear as much at 
home as when, 
unimproved b y 
gardeners, they 
dwelt in the open 
wild woodlands. 
This fact of ap- 
pearing to be at home in a place is in fact a test of 
successful planting, not only concerning the phloxes 
of July but for every plant in the following season. 
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LAST month we discussed briefly the English 
furniture styles of the Elizabethan, Jacobean, 
and Restoration periods. Following the abdi- 
cation of James II furniture styles underwent a 
marked change. The outstanding characteristics of 
the period known as Anglo-Dutch will be discussed 
in the present paper. 

The so-called Anglo-Dutch period includes the 
reigns of William and Mary (1689-1702) and Queen 
Anne (1702-1714), and part of the reign of George I 
(1714-1727). 

It has always seemed to me that the furniture of 
the reign of William and Mary has received less 
attention than it deserved. I have found it com- 
monly confused with that of Queen Anne, though in 
many fundamental respects it is quite different. If 



not entirely graceful, it is at least interesting, and 
it is not to be neglected by the student of style 
development. Indeed, I find that William and Mary 
reproductions are becoming more popular with the 
American furniture trade than ever before. 

When William of Orange, the Stadtholder of the 
United Netherlands, ascended the throne of England 
as the consort of Queen Mary, he brought with him 
all his love for the styles and workmanship of the 
Low Countries. At first the vogue was largely for 
Flemish features, but the purely Dutch soon gained 
the ascendency. Ideas and workmen were imported 
from Holland, the commercial relations between the 
two countries being very close at the time. 

The period was one in which foreign influences 
were paramount — not merely Dutch, but French 
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also. Following the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes in 1685, many Huguenot refugees found their 
way into England, and among them were designers 
and artisans who brought with them the styles of 
Louis XIV, for which the way had already been pre- 
pared during the reigns of Charles II and James II. 
The chief of these was Daniel Marot, who left 
France in 1686, went to live in Holland, was sum- 
moned to England by William in 1690, and became 
the royal architect. He clung to the styles of Louis 
XIV, and his influence on English decorative art was 
very powerful for the next ten or fifteen years. We 
find, therefore, a decided French element in the 
styles of the first half of the so-called Anglo-Dutch 
period. 

In general it may be said that the furniture pro- 
duced during the reign of William and Mary was 
better suited to domestic uses than any that had 
preceded it. It was lighter, more comfortable and 
characterized by greater simplicity. Curves ap- 
peared more abundantly, though not so universally 
as during the following reign. Marquetry continued 
to be used on all fiat surfaces in place of carved 
panels, that being a favorite art among the Dutch. 
Carving, indeed, almost disappeared on the purely 
Dutch pieces, though panels made of mouldings were 
used, and carving was employed on the furniture of 
the French type. Toward the end of the century 
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japanning became 
popular and walnut 
veneering was not un- 
common. 

Chinese objects 
were imported, as a 
result of the growing 
East India trade, and 
collecting became a 
fad. This influence 
reflected in the japanning 
and the fret designs which 
were sometimes used, 
though the Chinese craze 
did not reach its height 
until about 1740. 

The chairs of this period 
are interesting as repre- 
senting many variations in 
the transition from the 
chairs of the Restoration to 
those of a truly Dutch type. 
The rectangular panel in the chair backs was 
dropped, the chair backs were tilted backward and 
were often shaped to fit the body, and upholstery 
became more common. 

The typical leg to be found on William and Mary 
chairs, tables, and chests of drawers, was straight 
and rather heavily turned, often with an inverted 
cup-shaped or bell-shaped ornament, and the legs 
were frequently joined by curved underbraces. 

Perhaps the most interesting of the chairs of the 
period were those that followed the Franco-Dutch 
designs of Daniel Marot. They had usually four 
turned legs with curved underbraces, upholstered 
seats and solid backs, ornamentally shaped at the 
top and filled with cane or with carving. Marot also 
designed elaborate bedsteads in the French manner, 
with heavily draped canopies. 

Various forms of tables were in use, on which 
walnut veneering was often used, and inlay in pear, 
sycamore, maple, cherry, etc. Walnut card tables 
were introduced, both solid and veneered, and both 
large and small tables with round, oblong, square 
or scalloped tops. The larger ones were used for 
dining as the gate-leg table went out of fashion. 

The William and Mary form of the high chest of 
drawers, which was the forerunner of the highboy, 
was raised from the floor on six legs, often turned 

with the cup-shaped pat- 
tern and round feet, and 
with variously shaped 
underbracing. The upper 
portion was severely 
square and the top 
straight and flat. Some- 
times the drawers were 
paneled with moulding, 
and sometimes the flat 
surfaces were enriched 
with more or less 
elaborate marquetry. 

Oak, chestnut, beech 
and walnut were all used 
during this period, but 
chiefly the walnut. 

The style of the reign 
of William and Mary 
was, indeed, a mixed 
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CABRIOLE LEGS , . , _ . _ 

and with carved passed and purely Dutch 
and gilded styles were in the 
decorations ascendency. Then, in 
1702, began the brief 
but strongly marked 
reign of Queen Anne, 
and the foreign elements 
were at length assimi- 
lated and a genuine 
English style was de- 
veloped on the Dutch 
lines. 

The year 1700, indeed, 
roughly marks the 
dividing line between 
what may be called the 
ancient and the modern 
types of furniture. Straight lines melted into 
curves. The turned leg was superseded by the 
cabriole. Underbracing disappeared. More atten- 
tion began to be paid to form than to ornament. 

During the reign of Queen Anne carving was 
employed to some extent, but in simpler forms than 
during the Restoration period, and it was cut on the 
surface instead of forming 
the outlines. Common orna- 
mental details included the 
shell, mascaron, cartouche, 
swags of flowers, acanthus 
leaves, and some classical 
designs. 

Highboys, cabinets, bu- 
reaus, small tables and large 
chairs were the more note- 
worthy productions of the 
period. Furniture was made 
in walnut, oak, beech, holly, 
birch and yew, but walnut 
continued to hold the leading 
place. Veneer continued 
popular and, to some extent, 
marquetry. The cabriole leg 
was used everywhere, on 
chairs, tables, highboys, low- 
boys, etc., with the round, 
Dutch or splay foot. Occa- 
sionally the cabriole was 
given a shell ornament at the 
knee, though usually it was 
undecorated, as walnut was 
not as well suited to this sort 
of carving as the later ma- 
hogany of Chippendale. 

The Windsor chair and the straight slat-back and 
banister-back chairs were introduced during Queen 
Anne's reign, but these were the chairs of the cot- 
tagers and country people, and do not form part of 
the style development. The chair which most con- 
cerns us was the broad-seated, cabriole-legged fiddle- 
back. This was the chair of fashion, built usually of 
walnut, sometimes plain and sometimes decorated. 
It was the forerunner of Chippendale's styles. 
Usually the front legs were cabriole, the back legs 
being simple curves or straight. Shell ornaments 




sometimes appeared on the knees, at the center of 
the front of the seat, and at the middle of the top 
of the back. The backs were high, were curved to fit 
the back of the sitter, and the outline formed a con- 
tinuous curve. In the center of the back appeared a 
solid vase-shaped, fiddle-shaped or lyre-shaped splat. 
The seats were broad, flat and upholstered, and 
were usually shaped in curves both on front and 
sides, with rounded corners. 

The roundabout or corner chair, which had its be- 
ginnings in the turned chairs of the sixteenth cen- 
tury/ became popular during the early years of the 
eighteenth. It was a square chair, standing corner- 
wise, with semicircular back and arms running 
around two sides, and the fourth corner and leg in 
front. The Queen Anne type had cabriole legs, with 
upright spindles in the back, or three uprights and 
two splats, as did Chippendale's roundabouts later, 
only the Queen Anne splats were solid and Chippen- 
dale's were pierced. The seats were rush, wooden 
or upholstered. 

Queen Anne tables include a number of light forms 
of tea-tables and card-tables in walnut, cherry and 
other woods, with four cabriole legs. Tea-tables 
with a central support and short, curved tripod legs 
were now introduced for the first time, and tripod 
candle stands. An early form of writing-table 
also appeared at this time. 

The highboy became in- 
creasingly popular, the six 
turned legs of the William 
and Mary chest of drawers 
giving place to four short 
cabriole legs without under- 
bracing. At first the top was 
straight, with a cornice, or 
sometimes with a double 
arch effect; then the broken- 
arch pediment made its ap- 
pearance. Inlay of pear, 
holly, sycamore and other 
woods was often used on the 
fronts and sides of cabinets 
and highboys. 

There was also the lowboy 
or dressing-table, and a 



High chest of drawers 
William and 



with Flemish paneling, 
Mary Period 

Dutch type of bookcase desk. 
It was during the transition 
period that walnut turned 
the sceptre over to ma- 
hogany. New style influences 
were at work which gradually 
developed into the fashions 
of the Georgian period, 
which will be made the sub- 
ject of the third and last 
paper in this series. 
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